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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



on the absolute necessity, for the safety of the country, 
of adding four huge Dreadnaughts and the necessary 
number of little monsters to the navy. 

Those who believe, therefore, that both the safety 
and the honor of the country depend chiefly upon 
other and higher agencies and means than suspicion 
and fear, and the slugging and hitting and hammer- 
ing of brute force, must bestir themselves. Let re- 
monstrances against further increase of the navy be 
sent to Congress from all the cities and communities 
of the nation, signed by clergymen, by business men, 
by educators, by members of labor organizations, by 
women's societies, by everybody who believes that 
the time has gone by for the continuance of the 
enormously costly competitive armaments which still 
burden and disgrace our civilization. Send them, with 
a brief note, direct to your Congressman, who will be 
glad to know what his constituents are thinking on 
this most urgent question of the hour. 



The Nobel Peace Prize. 

On the tenth of December, the anniversary of the birth 
of the founder, the Nobel Peace Prize was awarded to 
Mr. K. P. Arnoldson and Mr. Fredrik Bajer. The re- 
cipients of the prize this season are not much known to 
the American public, although one of them at least is 
among the best known workers in European peace 
circles. 

Mr. Arnoldson is a prominent Swedish statesman, and 
was for many years a member of the Second Chamber 
of the Swedish Parliament. His services to the cause 
of peace have been largely within his own country. He 
has been prominent in the work of the Swedish Group 
of the Interparliamentary Union. He has also taken 
part in the Peace Conferences held in different parts of 
Scandinavia, and was one of the men who did most to 
secure a peaceful outcome of the difficulty created by the 
separation of Norway from Sweden, an outcome which 
did great honor to these two progressive Scandinavian 
countries. Mr. Arnoldson is the author of a very in- 
teresting work entitled " Pax Mundi," which was trans- 
lated into English and has gone through several editions. 
This work gave, at the time of its publication in 1892, a 
concise account of the progress and purposes of the peace 
movement up to that time. In this work he discusses 
arbitration, neutralization, international law, and the 
subject of disarmament, and gives considerable attention 
to many minor phases of the peace movement. Mr. Ar- 
noldson was present at the awarding of the prize and 
announced that he would devote the money received to 
organizing an international demonstration in favor of 
peace. Every adult man and woman would be invited to 
sign adhesion to a protest against war, expressing also 



the desire that all disputes between nations be submitted 
to arbitration. 

Mr. Fredrik Bajer, the other recipient of half the 
prize, is one of the best known figures in the Inter- 
national Peace Congresses. He was for many years a 
Deputy in the Danish parliament. In age and in length 
of service he ranks with Frederic Passy, E. T. Moneta, 
the Baroness Von Suttner, Dr. W. E. Darby, J. G. Alex- 
ander and others. Mr. Bajer was made president of the 
International Peace Bureau at Berne when it was founded 
in 1891, and continued to serve in this capacity until 
about two years ago. He was one of the first men to 
connect himself with the Interparliamentary Union at 
its organization at Paris in 1889, and has continued to be 
one of the leaders of the Danish Group of the Union ever 
since that time. He has for many years been president 
of the Danish Society for the Neutralization of Denmark. 
He is likewise the author of a number of pamphlets treat- 
ing the different aspects of the arbitration and peace 
movement. His work has had wide influence not only 
in Denmark, where he has been the recognized leader, 
but also in other European countries. All his many 
friends in different countries congratulate him most 
warmly on this well deserved recognition of his long 
continued, faithful and most valuable services. 



The Economics of War. 

While on a visit to this country recently, Francis W. 
Hirst, editor of the London Economist, and author of 
the anonymously published work, "The Arbiter in 
Council," spoke at Harvard University on the "Eco- 
nomics of War." He was received by an appreciative 
company of students and instructors, among whom were 
Professor Neilson of the English Department, Professor 
Schofield, who has been an exchange professor at Berlin, 
and Professors Bullock and Taussig of the Economics 
Department. Professor Taussig introduced him as one 
who really needed no introduction because of the famil- 
iarity of the students with his paper. 

With characteristic dryness of humor and keenness of 
intellectual analysis, Mr. Hirst not only instructed, but 
also entertained his audience for an hour by exposing the 
fallacies that are current among the apologists for war. 

Singularly enough, he found in the writings of Adam 
Smith plenty of apt and telling phrases to serve as texts 
for every important point in his address. Adam Smith 
understood quite as well as the publicist of to-day the 
false economic basis upon which war and war prepara- 
tions rest. 

Mr. Hirst said, among other things, that the sufferings 
caused by the Napoleonic Wars were greater during the 
fifteen years that followed them than during the time in 
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which they were waged, and showed that the critical 
economic disturbances caused by them were not settled 
until the era of the Reform Bill. He also stated that 
the two years following the Boer War were years of 
greater privation in England than those in which the 
war was carried on. England has done well to have 
paid already one-third of the debt of that war, £40,000,- 
000, but it is doubtful whether she can keep up this rate 
of payment. 

In treating of the Russo-Japanese War, he took up 
the question of war loans. He believed they should be 
classified as contrabrand. In his opinion there was no 
difference between making a war loan and building a 
battleship for a belligerent. War loans were condemned 
as monstrous by Cobden fifty years ago and had the 
sentiment of a great part of the world against them at 
that time. They ought to be abolished to-day by a con- 
vention of the powers. Russia and Japan could never 
have gone to war but for the loans received from France, 
England and the United States. It is a special evil of 
a bad system, as Adam Smith pointed out, that nearly 
all wars are fought on borrowed money and are liable 
to lead to bankruptcy. If a war must be, it should be 
paid for by war taxes while it is going on, and not by 
loans, which have to be repaid in the future. This was 
Mr. Gladstone's theory. It was tried during the last 
part of the Napoleonic War and daring the Crimean 
War by England. War taxes have a moral value for 
persons living at a distance from the seat of war, in that 
they teach these people something of the financial bur- 
den endured by their enemies whose financial sufferings 
it is almost impossible to imagine. 

There are several misconceptions about the present 
war system, especially about preparations for war. 
People who approve of the extensive armaments of the 
nations often argue that armaments give employment to 
labor. They forget that the system withdraws men 
from productive occupations and makes them recipients 
of public money instead of tax payers. It was once said 
that Chatham had made the trade of England thrive by 
war, but the English economist, Tucker, proved that 
statement to be entirely wrong. 

Armaments are multiplying everywhere in Europe and 
even in South America. Why is this? The speaker 
gave an original explanation of their growth which 
amused his audience. The increase of armaments is 
due largely to the extraordinary efforts of the diplo- 
matic agents of enterprising contractors, who are sent 
about from one national capital to another to solicit pat- 
ronage, and to persuade the nations to build more ships 
than they will ever need, telling one nation that its rival 
has decided to have a certain number of vessels, and 
advising it to have more if it would hold a position of 



advantage over its rival. In this connection Mr. Hirst 
urged that business men look carefully into the military 
situation, as it is quite possible for a general financial 
disaster, quite as bad as any of our recent panics, to fol- 
low upon extensive armaments. 

Towards the close of his address Mr. Hirst took up the 
question of the immunity from capture of private prop- 
erty at sea in time of war. He has already dealt effect- 
ively with this subject in his admirable introduction to 
the Lord Chancellor's letter, which was published two or 
three years ago in order to create sentiment for immunity 
in English governmental circles. At that time he inci- 
dentally called attention to the loss that war occasions 
by its destruction of property on land, as when a city is 
bombarded by a fleet. He gave an instance of a supposed 
bombardment of San Francisco and its serious results to 
the underwriters, many of whom are English, and would 
have to pay millions of dollars to make good the imag- 
ined loss. There are believers in war who boast that 
Great Britain with its enormous fleet can bring an enemy 
to terms by seizing the enemy's merchant marine, and it 
is the fashion for these enthusiasts to picture a vessel 
sunk at sea with a flourish of trumpets, as if an English 
warship would be doing a big thing if it sent the vessel 
to the bottom. But what would really happen in such a 
case would not be gain, but loss, to England. One-half 
of the foreign vessels are insured in England. If a mer- 
chantman of the enemy is destroyed, the chances are that 
Lloyd's must pay the bill or lose its reputation for integ- 
rity. The right of capturing private property at sea is 
of no benefit whatever to Great Britain. Mr. Hirst is 
quite as much in favor of its abolition to-day as ever 
before. 

The address of this live English editor served as a 
tonic to the intellectual life of a group of men in the 
University. The only regret is that the whole body of 
students and instructors did not hear it, instead of a 
select number of them. Mr. Hirst's ideas ought, how- 
ever, to be brought before the commercial as well as 
the university world in order to produce the influence to 
be desired. If he can reach the commercial circles of 
Great Britain as successfully as. he reached the audience 
who heard him on this occasion, he will do a valuable 
work for the cause of peace. England only needs a 
moral waking up by such representative men as he to 
find out what a mistake she is making in bringing for- 
ward an ever larger program for armaments, even to ex- 
ceed her famous two-power standard by ten per cent., 
and insisting, as she does through her government, on 
the retention of the useless right to capture innocent 
merchantmen at sea. 



" For what can war but endless war still breed ? " 



